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THE LANDS OF THE SUN EXPAND THE SOUL." 

















LOS ANGELES 


FLOWERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY LIETTE ESTELLE MA 


HE most munificent of goddesses is our Flora. 
I shall never forget my first April advent to these 
gardens of God. I fell asleep amid the glisten- 
ing snows of the Sierras while the train sped on 
toward my Pacific home-to-be. And when the 
dawn awakened me, I looked out upon purple 
lakes of lupin, on golden seas of sun-flowers, 

buttercups and poppies! The blood rushed to my 

head and I cried aloud in frantic delight. As we flew 
down the Sacramento valley, past rose-covered cottages, 

“pink and white orchards of plum, peach, apple and almond 
bloom, I felt translated as was Enoch. | had read of the gold and silver 
mines of California, but never of the surface gold of her flowery foot-hills, 
or the wealth of silver-white blossoms that crowd her cafions, drape her 
steeps, and cover her meadows Her wild sweet lilacs among the 
chapparal, her red columbines in rocky clefts, her scarlet Indian 
pinks by the mountain wayside, her ‘‘ mariposa"’ lilies, fragile as the 
butterflies they represent, her batallions of whitely gleaming Spanish 
bayonets (yucca) ranked on upland slopes, or standing singly, sentinels 

of her mysterious fastnesses of cliff or desert, were revelations of a 

floral luxuriance I had supposed impossible outside the tropics. Our 

State flower—christened by botanists Eschscholtzia, because the 

German naturalist, J. F. Von Eschscholtz first classified it—is called 

in the liquid Spanish Amapola and also dormidera [the sleeper] 

What incongruous fate sent that big mouthful of consonants to displace 

either of those tender, melodious and appropriate names? Santa Bar- 

bara county alone produces seven kinds of wild poppies. The ‘‘ Matilija,’’ 
filling five-acre tracts with great, white, crinkled corollas, big as a saucer, 
containing central disks of powdered gold on stems eight and ten feet in 
height, is the queen of poppies. The cultivated varieties are large, 


abundant and varied, of every known poppy hue and texture. 
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..” <a nee a Over 300 varieties of wild 
flowers have been discovered 
near! Paso Robles alone. 
There are leagues of violet 
brod«wa that successfully 
masquerades as real violets 
in “carnival’’ time; and 
miles of yellow mustard 
bloom, which also serves a 
particularly decorative pur- 





pose in festivals. Miniature 
rose-pink hollyhocks and 
yellow sunflowers abound in 
the cafions; while you walk 
upon the daintiest arabesque 
of airy blue-and-white for- 
getmenots to gather them. 
The only wild violet I have 
found is more a pansy, being 
yellow with a brown eye. 
Of garden violets every 
known variety flourishes in 
greatest perfection here. A 
new violet, very large, long 
stemmed and fragrant, called 
the California, is now culti 
vated and sold by florists. 
It has not yet become com 
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U IA 15 FEET 1G . . 
pear oay nea mon, is a true violet color 


and is attracting much attention. The white double violet grows as 
large as an inch and a quarter in diameter, and is very prolific. Pansies 
are a marvel for size and combination of shades. Pure white, black and 
pale lavender, light blue, purple and yellow form the scale of color from 
which every imaginable chord of harmony is evolved. ‘hey are often 
three inches across. The wild white morning-glory is a pest to the 
farmer, but what a fragile, graceful flower it is! The wild clematis is a 
lovely, ethereal climber that finds more favor, as it keeps within the 
sphere for which nature seemingly designed it, an exquisite drapery for 
unsightliness. Of the wild lilacs there are six species, some of them 
cultivated in the Old World as ornamental shrubs. ‘The wild cherry is 
exceedingly beautiful ; the pure white blossoms in clustered spikes, set 
thickly among dark glossy foliage. Down in the sand, close by the sea- 
shore, a delicate little thing lifts its small cluster of shaded purples, 
bright and pale, with soft sage-green leaves, all day in the sun or fog 
alike. It looks so frail and is so hardy that it is quite a curiosity. It is 
called the wild iantana, from its resemblance to that native of Mexico 
brought here by the padres. California has a monopoly in the snow- 
plant (sarcodes sanguinea), found in the Sierra Nevada’s higher altitudes 
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just after the melting of the snow. It grows about a foot high, sending 
up a bright pyramid of small pendant bells and fleshy stems, red fire to 
the eye but ice to the touch. 

Among fiowers apparently indigenous to Southern California, the great 
family of cacti is conspicuous. The largest known collection is that 
belonging to Mr. Samuel Hammond, of San Francisco, who shows 550 
varieties. Many of these uncouth monsters bear intensely sweet, brilliant 
and graceful flowers, suggesting the old alliance of Beauty and the Beast. 
The “ night-blooming cereus ’’ is a magnificent specimen of this strange 
tribe. It opens slowly during the early evening, is of purest white, 
remains in perfect flower until dawn and then as slowly closes its dream 
of asummer night. This plant, so rare in many places, is a very free 
bloomer in Southern California. The floribunda (datura) arrests the 
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_) tourist's eye immediately. It 
is a mighty shrub, eight to ten 
feet high and broad in propor 
tion, dropping big, cream-white, 
funnel-shaped bells, the size 
of a goblet, thickly along its 
branches. It exhales a power 
ful perfume amid the dews of 
night, though scarcely’ percep 
tible in the daytime. The calla 
lily (which is not a lily at all) 
attracts attention by its com 
monness and luxuriance. There 
are several varieties, some quite 
dwarfs beside those standing 
nearly five feet, with blossoms 
so large that a visitor from Can 
ada looking out at them in the 
moonlight, remarked: ‘It is 
hard to believe that those are 
callas—they look more like 
milk pitchers!'’ Many thou 
sands of these gleaming chal 
ices, carrying their yellow taper 
of inner light, are annually used 
in glorifying our churches at 
Easter-tide. They are also em 
ployed as hedges and grouped 
about hydrants as artistic screens. Nurserymen cultivate them by 
the acre, and large fields of them can be seen in Ventura, Santa Bar 
bara and Los Angeles counties. Our floral hedges, when not of roses or 
callas, are usually composed of marguerites or geraniums. Both these 
families are exceedingly satisfactory from their habit of constant flower 
ing. They have noseasons. Geraniums, including pelargoniums, are 
important denizens of Pacific Coast gardens. Perfectly hardy, surviving 
all manner of neglect and unkindness, repaying the least care with a 
wealth of perfumed foliage (as in the rose geranium); many of them 
striped and variegated ; with flowers of every shade in the scale of red, 
from white to dark crimson, combined with some of the purples; grow 
ing as climbers, trailers or sturdy, independent shrubs ; or peeping in on 
the upper windowsills—they are indispensable in this country, as truly 
typical of our gardens as is the poppy of the foot-hills. 

California makes a marvelous display of chrysanthemums. This 
flower, though native of Japan, has been so successfully domesticated 
here that it would be impossible for any locality to exhibit finer, larger 
specimens or greater variety than are yearly seen at our ‘‘chrysanthemnm 
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HELIOTROPE, !5 FEET HIGH 


shows.”’ 
Among garden favorites running riotous as if determined to claim all 
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the soil in sight, are the nasturtiums, sweet-alyssum, marigolds and 
mignonette. They are most persistent pioneers; never satisfied until 
they get outside the fence. They sprout up everywhere, after the first 
rain, if once planted, not waiting for that if irrigated. Of blossoming 
vines that curtain the humblest, unpainted cottages with picturesque 
screens of verdure, or create rest for the eyes in place of unsightly heaps 
of debris, water-towers and rough fences, the white and purple passion- 
flower, the scarlet, pink and rose-colored tacsonias, with honeysuckle 
and ivy-pelargoniums, are the most luxuriantly common. The wisteria 
is a purple wonder in April, draping the very roof with its long pendant 
clusters of leafless bloom. The leaves follow in May. It is one of the 
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few vines of deciduous habit. Many varieties of jasmins and clematis 
are extensively grown in our State, the latter family being remarkably 
showy. The Bourgainvillea is a marvelous magenta mass of thickly- 
growing vine with unlimited aspiration. Water ivies and smilax bloom 
profusely here, the latter in delicate sprays of greenish-white, resembling 
the currant, but far more ethereal and excessively fragrant. The ripened 
seeds are like bunches of currants, and sprout with certainty in the 
autumn, though the pointed, funny little tubers are generally used for 
propagation. Fuchsias and begonias in their infinite variety are grown 
luxuriantly on the shady side of dwellings; many of them taking the 
place of vines at porches and windows. Among the flowering vines, the 
glossy-leaved tacsonia, with its pale pink trumpets lined in crimson vel- 
vet, presents a picture that cannot be overlooked. The Aignonia venusta 
is never weary until it has draped the shingles lavishly with its long 
clustering garlands of bright orange bugles. It is one of the most 
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effective decorations for interiors furnished or finished in natural woods. 
Our shrubs are hard to classify, so many of them develop into trees 
here. The heliotrope ranks first in fragrance, and thoroughly shades a 
veranda fifteen feet from the ground. The Spanish broom ( genis/a) was 
introduced by the Mission padres, and is a constant bloomer in brilliant 
yellow. Dipped in palest blue, the plumbago lifts its delicate boughs to 
shelter arbors and summer-houses. The ‘red hot poker’’ (/ri/onia 
excites curiosity by its oddity. The ‘bird of paradise’’ (Stre/itzia 
regina), from the Cape of Good Hope, poises on outstretched wings of 
scarlet and gold above a mass of cana-like foliage. The cana family 
proper, in its superb display of color and flower here, is quite a revela 
tion to those accustomed to the short summer exhibit of Eastern florists. 
The tawny “‘lion’s tail,’’ from Mexico, is a fuzzy, fierce importation of 
dark red and orange. We are indebted to Mexico and Spain for many 
of our choicest plants. The lantana, in its different dresses of white, 
pink, yellow, orange and purple, is one of them; hardy as a weed, and 
luxuriant in growth. The streptosolen is a tall shrub with swaying, 
pendant branches of fine foliage, always in flower, a rich shaded orange 
and yellow in color. I cannot overlook the sweet-peas, whose variety 
no man can number. Eighty-five were shown by one gentleman from 
Santa Clara at a recent meeting of the State Floral Society. As a lawn 
decorator the hydrangea is peerless in its pink domino, which completely 
conceals both bush and leaf, and frequently attains six and seven feet 
in height, resembling a mound in shape. The tall, rose-crowned 
hibiscus, both single and double, is much used for lawns, and divides 
honors with the flaming poinsettia. The wonderful pink and white 
oleanders of Los Angeles cannot be produced in like splendor very near 
the ocean. The magnolia, with its ivory globes of overpowering odor 
and magnificent proportions, is undisputed autocrat of all blossoming 
trees. After it may be mentioned the many yellow, fragrant acacias ; 
tree poppies with delicate, shaded, white and crimson flowers ; pome- 
granates as scarlet as those that decorated the sacred robes of Israel's 
high priest. ‘‘ Umbrella plants,’’ tall and stately, with broad-spreading 
fan-like leaves and large spikes of white or purple blossoms, are grown 
in groups by landscape gardeners. The tacoma stans, from Texas, is 
another of the bright yellow galaxy that glitters in many gardens 
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English laurestinas, decorated with pretty bunches of tiny white flowers 
and red buds, are often seen. The snowy, sweet syringas flower far mor 
profusely in California than in their Eastern homes. Camellias are very 
hardy on this coast, and the shrub is of enormous size as compared with 
those of the Northern States. 

But space and time are exhausted, though not the endless category of 
our floral collection. And when all this resplendent carnival of color is 
over, and our prodigal Flora dreams awhile on the brown bosom of her 
hills, there are roses always in cafion and garden ; the blood-red roses of 
love, the yellow roses of art and ambition, pink roses of plenteousness 
and peace—and always, better still, the fair white roses of unutterable rest. 
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THE SEASONS: REVISED. 


BY WM. M. BRISTOL 


Sunny southern Summer 
Lazily has passed ; 
Autumn with its splendor 
Vanishing at last 
Ushers in the showers, 
Harbingers of Spring 
June, November, April 
Make a merry ring. 
Highland 
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BY R. HARRIS. 





HE sun was slowly sinking behind the pine-crested 
Julian mountains. It did not mellow the burnt, 
volcanic ridges of the desert’s rim, nor cool their 
fever; the hard-cut, naked rocks reflected their 
day-long stored heat so fiercely that the wane of 
day brought no perceptible change in the fiery at- 
mosphere. 

Two officers rode down the old Indian trail, deep- 
sunken in the top of the ridge that borders San 

Felipe arroyo. Their clothing, their air, their jaded horses all bespoke 

them unfamiliar with the locality. But it was equally clear that they 

were veterans ; and they pressed on doggedly. 

‘* The trail’s freshing up a bit,’’ commented the foremost. ‘I reckon 
before night we can begin to look out a little — for if we are very fur 
behind him I’m no judge.’ 

‘Fur or near, we naturally got to get him!’’ replied the other — and 
his hand fell along the butt of his sixshooter. 

But when the sun went out and slow stars began to brood above the 
hushed desert, and the throbbing eye had rest, at last, from the glare, 
they were still riding. The long night they rode, startling the dead 
silences with click of hoofs where winrows of volcanic pebbles lay 
across the swales; speaking nothing, peering mechanically forward, 
sometimes listening, sometimes dismounting to make sure again of the 
hoof-prints of the stolen herd. Now it was a file of dark ridges, up and 
down, up and down ; and now a broad reach of white sand that seemed 














rising up out of the gloom. 

The stars flickered and were done. The sun flamed over the horizon 
and kindled the furnace of the sky. The men were still riding. Their 
faces looked old and drawn ; their horses had turned suddenly gaunt 
The sand before them was curried smooth by the wind. One looked at 
the other, his eyeballs turning stiffly, and lifted one shoulder an inch. 
The other made no sign, but stared down the trackless sands. The 
trail was gone. Presently a horse fell and did not rise. 

When the lurid sun again blazed down the sky toward the silhouetted 
pines of the Julians, two men on foot, with black, swollen faces, and 
clothing tattered by the cactus, stood before a mounted Indian, whose 
tough, fresh horse sniffed at them distrustfully, 

‘**T no got water,’’ he repeated dispassionately. ‘‘ How you ask to me, 
water? You come catch. You take away horses. You put me in jail.”’ 

“No! No! We won’t tech you nor the horses! Just water — for 


tr, 


God’s sake, water ! 
The Indian sat silent a moment. Once he half bent forward — and 
then slowly settled back. 
“You no lie? All you lie, I think. When get water, no care.’’ 
‘“‘No! We'll swear never to lift a finger at you. Only show us 
water! See’’—and the speaker pulled the sixshooter from his belt 
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and flung it off among the tunas, His companion followed suit. 
‘See, what could we do without our guns?”’ 

The Indian nodded his head and lifted the rein. ‘‘I show you,’’ he 
said laconically, and dropped his rifle against a mesquite in ratification 
of the truce. ‘‘So’’ —and he pointed ahead. 

‘No, go on and show us!’’ creaked the younger man, with a curious 


shiver. 
‘Not like’’ retorted the Indian, his face stiffening a little. ‘Perhaps 
you no want water?’ And he was turning back 


The man who had first thrown away his sixshvoter choked upon an 
oath. ‘‘ Damn you — lead off!’’ His voice was weak and like a rusty 
hinge, but he had whipped a short ‘‘bulldog”’ from an inner pocket. 
At this treachery in the face of death the Indian shrugged his shoulders. 
There was a swift spark in his eye, but not a muscle twitched as he said 
calmly: ‘‘Good—I take you to the water.”’ 

‘‘See, he was goin’ to fool us,’’ mumbled the officer—noting that 
Pablo turned his horse in an entirely different direction from the one he 
had pointed out. ‘‘Y’ aint smart enough, cuss you!’’ And tothe 
Indian: ‘‘Straight, now, fer your life!’’ 

Pablo made no answer. He did not seem to notice the revolver ; nor 
yet the handcuff-end dangling from the other man’s hip pocket. He 
led them straight across the ridges, up a higher, rockier slope; and at 
its top reined in and pointed silently. 

Down yonder was a cleft in the rocks; with straggling bushes and a 
little rim of grass. The two men dashed down the slope, staggering, 
falling, scrambling up again, flinging themselves headlong in that clear, 
warm puddle, burying their faces in it. 

Up on the ridge Pablo sat watching meditatively. He could see the 
revolver lying black on the grass ; the nickeled handcuff flashed like a 
signal. 

‘““N-h! I think not lie any more, those!’’ he muttered gravely, 
turning his horse’s head. 

They are not likely to, who drink once of the arsenic spring in 
Poison-Water Gulch. 

Kiversid 


DEATH VALLEY. 


BY ELEANOR F Lewis 


It is a space of silence, strange and deep ; 

The sun burnt mountains, near its ashen side, 
look down impassive on its death-like sleep. 

Under its ‘‘skeleton plant’ the rattlers glide, 

Among its painted rocks the lizards creep 
\cross the brazen madness of the sky 

A flock of wild geese wing their faltering way, 

With weary pinions, and with echoing cry. 
Below, in desert sands that shine and shift, 

Lie the unburied dead ; the heat-waves drift 

Over the loneliness of graves; by torrid day 
Or torrid night, breathless and gleaming, lie 

Its barren reaches where no shadows hice ; 
And over all, its silence, strange and deep 


Los Angele 











THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


. ar. bi eeinte| ALIFORNIA would rather 
@ be expected to have the 

largest of our birds. So 

it has, though the fact is not 
generally known ; for the condor 
of North America floats only 
over the dreamy hills of the 
Pacific Coast. Miles above sea 





level, winding in long curves 
through the topmost blue, this 
condor may yet be seen above 
the highest mountains, descend- 
ing toward evening in immense 
spirals till, on some sharp crag 
or storm-beaten trunk, he folds 
his wings for the night. 
According to Dr. Coues, this 
bird rivals in size the condor of 
the Andes. He gives its spread 





of wing at about nine and a half 
feet, which is over a yard more than that of the largest eagle or swan. 
Specimens have been found that measured over ten feet. 

The California condor is almost black, appearing jet black against the 
sky, except under the wings, where the forward half of the lining is 
almost white. It has no white ruff around the neck (as has the Andean 
bird), but a fringe of long, narrow feathers on the lower half of the 
neck, reaching to the shoulders, has the appearance of a black ruff. 
Standing on the ground it is about four feet high, and at a distance looks 
like a large New Foundland dog sitting up for a bone. It is a surprise 
to one who sees it for the first time. Its appetite is in proportion to its 
spread of wing, and after dinner it almost outweighs the ostrich. 

The condor was once abundant in Southern California, and before the 
rapid settlement of the country could be seen almost any day circling 
over the lowlands. But the town-lot stakes seem to have disgusted him ; 
and though Leucadia, the Beautiful, sits silent as ever by the sounding 
sea, and barley waves again on the Sunset Tract, the dark form of the 
condor dots no more the sky above them and the curling waves no 
longer see him furl his great wings. 

More than those of the frigate, the albatross or any other bird, the 
movements of the condor becloud the secret of sailing or soaring that 
has so long puzzled all philosophy. Hundreds of times as I lay in the 
shade of some rock has the condor sailed around me so near that with- 
out a glass I could plainly see the brown eyes in the reddish black head. 
For hours I have watched him with a strong opera glass that I always 
carried in hunting deer. Sometimes at long intervals, though often not 
at all, the bird flaps both wings as when rising from the ground ; and 
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sometimes, for a second, when poising on the breeze before descending 
on a long incline he bends the tips of the wings inward a little, but not 
enough to give any motion. But between these two movements and 
absolute stillness of wing there is nothing the glass can detect at fifty 
feet. Stranger still, both these motions become more rare as the bird 
rises into thinner air, until, at a point where one would suppose the most 
powerful stroke of wing necessary to sustain its weight, all motion 
ceases. From the top of Greyback, of the San Bernardino range, almost 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, I have seen the condor floating with 
infinite grace fully twelve thousand feet higher; but the glass failed to 
show any motion of the wing. 

Almost infinite in variety are the evolutions the condor performs in 
this thin air without visible motion of muscle or feather. Now he floats 
directly against a strong breeze, rising all the way. Then with equal 
ease he swings sidewise across it, first descending, and then rising in a 
slope perhaps quarter of a mile long ; all the way at a right angle to the 
course of the breeze, simply sliding acrossit. And yet during the whole 
fall and rise the bird, instead of falling back from the line on which he 
started, actually advances hundreds of feet in the face of the breeze. 
With equal ease he wheels backward down the breeze, not falling but 
rising on its swift tide even hundreds of feet before turning. How does 
he hang perfectly still on the breeze, not wobbling, like the poised 
hawk, but floating as softly as the scrap of cloud below you on the 
mountain's breast? And how does he drift backward on that same 
breeze with head to it, and rising instead of falling? And when you 
have exhausted your wonder, he wheels on a long sweep with the tip of 
one wing pointed almost to the zenith and the other to earth, standing 
on edge in the sky, yet still rising instead of falling. Yet not a motion 
can you detect, though near enough to mark the serrated edges of the 
feathers and hear them hiss as they cut the air with marvelous velocity. 
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UNDER THE LOVE-VINE. 


BY ENNIE KRUCKEBER 

Come where the love-vine hangs in the willow and quails go coupled 
to drink ; 

Where marks in the sand have doubled the story of many a mischievous 
mink. 

Come where wild blackberries bramble and clamber to reach to the 
loftier shade — 

To fruit where the wild birds need them most and myriad nests have 
made ; 

Where clematis hangs from over and wavers to dip in the fondling 
stream, 

As the balm-of-Gilead gives and quavers in the love of a summer dream. 

Come where the love-vine loops in the willow and quail go coupled 
to drink ; 
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Where cresses huddle in green forever and gilias get their pink ; 

Where river sand is washed and warming, sunnily white and mellow, 

Where the phacelia gets its blue, and the mimulus its yellow ; 

Where bubbling springs with cheer emboweled are fain to break and flow, 

And love’s responses livingly quiver in breezes soft and low. 

Come where the vines loop yeliow in willows and quails go drinking in 
pairs, 

And give to the driving driftwood waters life’s importunate cares ! 


Alhambra 





THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


BY J. Cc. DAVI 


Small, dainty woven sandals, worn and pressed 
By busy feet, forever now at rest ! 

‘**One touch of nature’’—and a mist of tears 
Spans the dim chasm of unnumbered years 

And makes these gentle folk, before unknown, 
In one short hour my own — my very own. 

Life’s tide runs backward to their vanished days ; 
With them I thread the sheer, precarious ways 
That up the dizzy cliff’s precipitous face 

Give perilous passage to their dwelling place. 

A peaceful people, neither rude nor bold, 

Like ‘‘ feeble conies’’ in their rocky hold 
Securely hidden from the wide world’s ken, 

They lived, loved, toiled and perished! How, and when ? 


Silent those chambered sanctuaries now ; 
Save by defiant Nature’s frowning brow 
Unchallenged the intruder, foe or friend, 
Pries in their dusty cells to guess their end. 


But oh! these little sandals of the dead ! 
Worn by their rugged pathways to a thread — 
Lead me away — Upon my heart they tread ! 


Highland 
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Drawn by J.C. Day 
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OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES. 
A QUIET COVE. 


OME one has drawn a battered boat into a cove under the eucalyp- 


tus trees, where the high “ gums’’ shower me with tassels and 
seed-cups while I loiter. 

The sea stretches wide before the boat; and when the ocean isin a 
gentle mood it coos and laughs upon the strand. But it suits me better 
when it leaps and rages as though wild, trampling and clawing to reach 
its prey. The little boat quivers through all its fibers as the white break- 
ers mock and strike at it; yet I, unconcerned within it, always feel 
triumph as the mad things slink back, cowed, whimpering, licking the 
sand as they go, to hide in the depths and let others advance where they 
have striven to climb and failed. 

As I go down the hillocked beach that leads to the boat and cove, I 
cross a car track. At intervals a lavish bloom is spread in gorgeous 
streaks along the warm sand, as if it were jolly with sheer delight at 
living. Yet even here extremes meet. Today I found an entire family 
of glorious great primroses, their yellow faces fresh and young, that had 
laid themselves directly across the iron rail with evident suicidal intent, 
waiting to be decapitated. Poor things! Can it be that they proved life 
in the Flowery World too much for them? That they found it too hard 
a task to properly nourish themselves, on these tide-washed flats, and so 
resolved to die? 

What dainty trifles these eucalyptus flowers are, drifting down! The 
blue gum’s bloom is faintly tinted and delicately fringed; the sugar 
gum 's flowers are much more vivid, sheathed while in bud in little close 
caps, sharply pointed. As the blossom matures, the horn-like sheath, 
lined with pure canary color, pushes up and off and an entire tassel of 
gold stamens is revealed. Sometimes the surface at the tree’s base is 
strewn with these fallen sheathes, now deeply tanned and their canary 
lining turned by exposure to dull nankeen. They are like tiny bugles, 
blowing about ; but they soon grow stiff and rattle as they touch together. 
The bees hang noisily over eucalyptus flowers ; but what they rifle that 
tickles a bee-palate I fail to discover. Certainly the nectar they may 
sip, or the stores of pollen they gather up for bee babies’ food or for 
bread-making, have a rank, peculiar taste like medicine. 

The sea affords finer background for the scores of birds flying past 
as the purple headland off there forms a background for the sails of the 
fishing-boats scudding by. Sometimes those sails seem, in sunlight, to 
be unfolding like perfect great white flowers against the sombre ridge. 
Occasionally the sea shines rippleless as a surface of glass ; and out upon 
its apparently waveless bosom the three purple islands repose, as clear- 
cut as cameos, as if they floated there in the brilliant sun. The column 
of the lighthouse at the headland’s base — white and slim as a pillar of 
wax, capped with its dark hood — stands out against the sky as if etched 
upon it ; and when a yacht swings its sail up to the slender shaft, wheels 
about as though making salute and tips away, it completes the picture. 
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Not long ago I watched a band of We 
black ducks journeying along. They 2. 28FR » 
~ ae * = 


swam buoyantly, a large company, far 4% 





out beyond the breakers. | 
wondered if any yacht could = 
make time so neatly and so J 
easily. Suddenly a solitary Vas 
black sailor was seen bearing (© 
rapidly forward from toward * 
the borderline of Mexico. 

The haste with which he 
came seemed almost incred- 
ible, as I marked his progress 
with my eye against the hor- 
izon. What news he had been 
dispatched to bear I cannot aver ; 
but he must have carried import- 
tant advices, to be delivered only to ducks of appointed degree: for he 
passed group after group of his fellows, never stopping until he reached 
one bird which he appeared to recognize and accost. I should say that 
the two touched bills in greeting ; then they held apparent conference ; 
and as swiftly as he had come, the messenger wheeled and, in company 
with the comrade, disappeared for a full minute under the waves. The 
next that I saw of them the two were moving side by side, evidently at 
great speed, toward the Mexican shore. 

There is nothing I view from the cove more brilliant than the cardinal 
lights of the fiery mesembryanthemums, If garnets and rubies had been 
sown along the way, incrusted in diamond crystals, the effect hardly 
could be more dazzling. In infant days their rudimentary lobes are like 
deep-dyed red rice grains, placed together endwise above the gravel, a 
delight and a study. As they age, I amuse myself with breaking their 
fleshy stems, a finger’s girth in size, as scintillating as if sleet had coated 
them. If the sun strikes them they take on all the hues of the rain 
bow. But when I crack their joints, or foliage, or little ruby calixes, 
only a pale watery juice exudes: yet the least contact with their bead 
work gives my hands a singular and distinguished glitter that is quite 
pleasing in its magnificence while it lasts. The ice-plant flowers have 
an earthy fragrance and a pinkish tinge, with yellow eyes and long 
fringed eyelashes that are very fine and full. They are aristocratic in 
being late sleepers. I go out and sit by their sand-pillows and watch for 
them to awake. Nine o'clock, and their eyes are closed. Ten o’clock,a 
few lashes uncurl. Eleven o’clock, and the lazy loungers stir softly and 
turn to feel the hot touch of the sun’s kiss. But at twelve o'clock, when 
all other life on the sand-dunes begins to blister, the mesembryanthe 
mums hold up their starry faces, full blown, and seem to say ‘‘ Good 
morning! What a lovely world.”’ 


Coronad 
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THE MOUNTAIN FIRE. 


BY HAROLD STANLEY CHANNING 


HE air vibrates with the heat, although a gentle southwesterly 
breeze every now and then playfully snatches up little whirls of 
dust in its exuberant moments ; the mountains seem immeas 

urably distant through the yellowish haze, and one can just see a faint 
glimmer of snow on the crest of the great sentinel peak which guards 
the eastern portal of the valley. 

Even the birds which usually fill the air with love-ditties are quiet. 
The sky is one unbroken expanse of pale blue, not even a cloud break- 
ing its monotonous glare. 

But suddenly a wisp of smoke rises over yonder rugged peak, and 
rapidly increases in size. Now it pours up in a huge pillar to a height 
of many thousand feet, and a crown of snowy-white condensed vapor 
caps it. Then an upper current seizes and tears this crown into filmy 
threads which drift away horizontally, followed by the smoke which 
soon forms a heavy, ill-defined streak across the sky. And still the fire 
grows and spreads, fanned by the strengthening sea-breeze. Noon 
wears on to evening and evening to night ; and with the night the sea 
breeze dies and the land breeze is born. The fire which has been 
valiantly fighting downwards against the sea breeze all day, now sweeps 
down the mountain with the north wind as an ally. 

For scores of miles the glorious sight is visible, and a couple of miles 
away the sight is incredibly grand. Here a whirling, twisting pillar of 
fire, rushing resistlessly onward ; there a huge puff of inky black smoke, 
the dying remonstrance of a pine, mingles savagely with the sulphury 
yellow breath of a patch of greasewood. Over yonder ravine tumbles a 
regiment of flames. Hesitating momentarily, asif to locate the enemy, it 
suddenly charges up a woody slope with a fusilade louder than musketry. 
And so it rages, now pausing for a breath, now gathering tenfold vigor, 
through all the long night. Towards morning the whole mountain slope 
lies bare and black, excepting one long ridge too steep for brush to grow 
on its sides, but heavily clothed with chapparal on its crest. The fire 
has worked in from both ends and the distance between the opposing 
cavalcades of flame is momentarily decreasing. The land breeze is 
dying out and a faint tinge of dawn pales the east. 

Slowly the flames approach ; they are now within a short distance of 
each other. The brush is very dense between them and they wax 
riotous and wild and plainly threaten each other. All at once at some 
unseen signal, two tongues of flame shoot up into the air opposite one 
another and absorb all the adjacent blaze until two towering, swirling 
whirlwinds of flame oppose. Moving more rapidly towards each other 
they collide in a burst of glory, break, commingle and disappear. The 
fire has burned itself out. Suddenly the sun shoots a solitary ray 
over the snow peak. 

A new day has begun. 


Pasadena 
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AT SAN GABRIEL. 


BY TORREY NNOR 


Narrow windows pierce the walls, 
In the nave no sunlight falls- 
Shadows mock the tapers pale. 
Ah, but love is quick to see, 
Shadows may not hide from me 
Pancha at the altar rail. 


Pancha, with an air demure, 

Tells her beads; those lips would 
lure 

Gabriel himself from rest. 

Vailed her eyes, but well she knows 

I have found the crimson rose 

Worn an hour upon her breast. 


Los Angele 
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THE CORDON OF THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


BY CHARLE FREDERIC HOLDER 





HAT the itinerary for the revival and rehabilitation 
of the old Camino Real or King’s Highway, as out 
lined by Auguste Wey in the September LAND OF 
SUNSHINE, is a practical one, those are sure who 
have been privileged to know accurately the work- 
ing plans of the Pasadena Loan Association. 

I myself, as a traveler in the saddle, by rail and as 
one of a delightfully successful coaching party, can 


testify to the possibilities of this route of travel, from 














actual experience and charming memories. Only 
lack of time has prevented me from following out the same plan discussed 
with me years ago; thereby gaining the personal glory of being the first 
recorded modern journeyer following intentionally in the footsteps of 
Don Antonio Coronel and the frailes before him. 

The director says laughingly, she is confident the first traveler to appeat 
‘‘ officially ’’ upon the revived Camino Real will be Don Quixote on 
Rosinante in a California saddle and armed cap-a-pie ; but she is prepared 
to go out in person and welcome him into New Spain. ‘There are 
windmills enough,’’ she adds, ‘along the entire route—and we need 
Cervantes.”’ 

First in the practical plan I have mentioned for bringing into use again 
this famous and romantic old road which led ‘from Guatemala to Mon- 
terey’’ would be an appeal to the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
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county for assistance in tracing the remains of the Camino Real through 
the county itself. Next, a consideration of the Indian trails leading into 
the main route of travel, and only less celebrated than the main high 
way. These are: 

1. The old San Pedro road, associated in racing annals with Don José 
Sepulveda and the victory of the Black Swan. This was the road con- 
necting San Pedro, as the embarcadero of San Gabriel, with the mission 
itself and the pueblo of Los Angeles. 

2. The Wilson Trail, with more traditions than it has feet of altitude 
above the South Sea: traditions which connect it directly with the San 
Gorgonio Pass (and Captain Anza) on the east; with the ‘‘ Twin Peaks"’ 
of Catalina on the west, and with Redondo and Santa Monica upon the 
coast line north of Point Fermin. 

3. Redondo itself, from which the neophyte Indians of San Gabriel 
and San Fernando, under the direct orders of the friars, started (‘‘ s!ways 
at midnight,’’ said both Rogerio and Don Antonio) for Catalina and 


. “&. gs 





Herve Friend, Eng THE PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY IN 1792 
Clemente, to exchange the woven serge made under the new civilization 
for the soapstone cooking vessels which were part of every properly 
equipped mainland kitchen from San Luis Obispo to the Dominican 
establishments in Lower California. 

These “‘trails,’’ followed out in connection with the main route through 
Los Angeles county, the Association will appeal next to Orange county 
below and Ventura above in the Spanish cordon. 

I feel assured that very many readers will be ylad to have in tabular 
form an official list of the towns and missions of the cordon, from San 
Diego up. It is as follows: 

THE 21 FRANCISCAN MISSIONS ON THE CAMINO REAI, 
IN CALIFORNIA. 
1. San Diego de Alcala (Saint James of Alcala)— Presidio and Mission. 
2. San Luis Rey de Francia (Saint Louis, King of France) — Louis IX. 
He was a member of the Zercer Orden of the Franciscans. 


* From ‘‘ A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and Round the World, ml 
George Vancouver, Voi. I], p. 440, London, 179s 
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STATUE OF SAN LUIS REY. 





heote. by Crandall 
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SAN DIEGO DE ALCALA. 
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Saint 
warrior 


3. San Juan Capistrano 
John Capistran )— The 
priest who fought at Belgrade. 

4. San Gabriel Arcangel (The 
Archangel Gabriel). 

5. San Fernando Rey de /-spana 
Saint Ferdinand, King of Spain 

6. San Buenaventura ( Saint 
Bonaventura) — Seraphic Cardinal 

Santa Barbara, Virgen 34 
Martir (Saint Barbara, Virgin and 
Martyr 

8. Santa Ines, Virgen y Martis 
(Saint Agnes, Virgin and Martyr). 

9. La Purissima Concepcion- 
The Immaculate Conception). 

10, San Luts Obispo de Tolosa 
(Saint Louis, Bishop of Toulouse). 
11. San Miguel Arcangel (The 
Archangel Michael). 
12. San Antoniode Padua (Saint 
Anthony of Padua). 

13. Nuestra Senora de Soledad 
(Our Lady of Solitude). 

14. San Carlos 


Monterey (Saint Charles Barromeo 


Barromeo de 


Presidio and Mission. 


15. San Juan Bautista (Saint John the Baptist 


16. Santa Cruz (The Holy Cross). 


17. San Jose’ de Guadalupe (Saint Joseph of Guadalupe 


18. Santa Clara (Saint Clara. ) 


19. San Franciscode Asis (Saint Francis of Assisi)— Presidio and Mission 





Union Eng. ( 


MISSION SAN BUENAVENTURA 
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20. San Rafael Arcangel (The Archangel Raphael). 
21. San Francisco Solano {Saint Francis Solano). 


It is also well worth while to give here Forbes’s * list of the “ Jurisdic- 
tions"’ of California in the Spanish days. It includes the four presidios 
(garrisons), three pueb/os (towns) and twenty-one missions — counting 
from north to south. 

JURISDICTION OF SAN DIEGO. 

Presidio of San Diego ; Mission of San Gabriel; Mission of San Juan 
Capistrano ; Mission of San Diego. 

JURISDICTION OF SANTA BARBARA 

Presidio of Santa Barbara; Mission of La Purissima ; Mission of Santa 
Inez; Mission of Santa Barbara; Mission of Buenaventura; Mission of 
San Fernando ; Town of La Reyna de Los Angeles. 

JURISDICTION OF MONTEREY. 

Presidio of Monterey ; Village of Branciforte; Mission of San Juan 
Bautista ; Mission of San Carlos; Mission of Nuestra Sefiora de Soledad ; 
Mission of San Antonio; Mission of San Miguel; Mission of San Luis 


Obispo. 
JURISDICTION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Presidio of San Francisco ; Town of San José de Guadalupe ; Mission 
of San Francisco Solano; Mission of San Rafael; Mission of San Fran- 
cisco ; Mission of Santa Clara ; Mission of San José ; Mission of Santa Cruz. 


This paper may well close with these interesting answers by Rev. Father 
Joseph O'Keefe, O. S. F., (General Aux- 
iliary of the Re-establishment, and an 
authority upon Franciscan history and 
ceremonial) to questions by the Director 
of the Loan Association : 

‘The Franciscan Missions were established 
at the distance of a day's journey apart. For the 
Fathers on foot, was this thirty miles 

About that, more or less. 

““ What was an ordinary day's journey, mule 
back 

** About forty miles 

‘Between what Missions does the original 
Camino Real still exist ? 

‘I cannot say, at present 

‘Does it exist between Pala and San Luis 
Rey?’ 

‘Yes; also between San Diego and,San Luis 
Rey."’ 

‘* Between Santa Barbara and Santa Inez 

“Yes; but it has been changed—or rather, a 
part is not used now.”’ 

“If we could succeed in making a good and 
continuous roadway from San Diego to San Fran 
cisco Solano, would there not possibly arise 
Spanish or even Indian inns or posadas which 
might be built according to the original Fran 
ciscan architecture in California?” 





* Certainly.’ J 
L. A. Eng. Co. From fig ne by Machuca 


*From Soulé & Gihon, p. 61 SAN FRANCISCO SOLANO 
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SOME MEXICAN RECIPES. 


BY LINDA BELL COLSON 

ONA PEPITA— Sejfiora Dojia Josefa Medrano de Garcia, in full 
formality, Pepita being the diminutive of Josefa—lived just 
across the Jardin de San Felipe from us, so we saw a great deal 
of her. She did not at first call on us, but sent her daughter, Refugia, 
accompanied by a maid. Refugia was not yet sixteen, but already had 
half a dozen pretendientes or suitors. She could speak English fairly 

well ; but Dofia Pepita not a word. 

Refugia was a pretty girl with bright dark eyes, a lovely mingling of 
brown and pink in her dimpled face ; and was dressed in a simple black 
gown, with a black /apa/o (shawl) over her shoulders, leaving her coils 
of hair uncovered. 

Later, we called on Doiia Pepita. She was very small and plump, with 
sleepy brown eyes, a slow smile, placid expression and languid manner. 
But she was a famous housekeeper. Whenever among our Mexican 
friends we praised any culinary effort, they always used to say : ‘‘ Ah, but 
you should taste Dofia Pepita’s! 

She was always sending delicacies to us. One afternoon it was a plate 
of crisp, golden-brown wafer-like cakes of the most fairy-like descrip- 
tion — Bufiuelos (pronounced boon-you-Ay-los). They were so delicious 
that Agnes and I went at once to Dofia Pepita and begged that next time 
bufiuelos were made in her kitchen we might look on. 

‘* With much pleasure, sefiorita. If you will do us the honor to dine 
with us on Thursday, we shall make bufuelos, that you may see.”’ 

Mexicans generally dine at two p. m., and the usual dinner is of six 
or seven courses. There is always soup, either “dry "’ or ‘‘ watered ’’—as 
Refugia translated it for me. The latter is what we understand by 
‘‘soup,’’ the former being boiled down until literally dry. On this 
occasion it was dry and of rice — sopa de arroz seca. Soup is always fol- 
lowed by cocido—a dish of the meat and vegetables boiled in the soup 
and taken out before the stock was reduced. It is generally served with 
salsa de chile, red-pepper sauce. 

The third course is called principio, and is the most often varied. This 
time it was ‘‘ chiles rellenos de picadillo”’ (stuffed green peppers), so 
exceedingly good that I begged Dofia Pepita for her recipe. With every 
course were served piping hot /oréi//as—a thin cake of ground corn. 
After the principio comes the roast—this time a turkey. It tasted very 
much as turkey does with us; but the stuffing was new, and we liked it 
so much that Dofia Pepita kindly told us how to make it. The next 
course was /rijoles (beans), which are always served just before dessert, 
and in this case was followed by a delicious du/ce of candied peaches and 
half a dozen different kinds of fruit. 

The afternoon was already waning before Dofia Pepita ordered a pretty, 
black-eyed maid to bring out to the corridor where we were sitting a 
small drasero with a lighted charcoal fire. Then, when the batter of 
milk, eggs and flour was prepared and a saucepan of lard was bubbling 
on the dvasero, and after Refugia had dropped a twenty-five cent silver 
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piece into it (that the lard might be clarified, she explained), we were 
taught how to make bufiuelos. 

When the lesson was over, Dojia Pepita was so exhausted that she 
declared we must have merienda—the Mexican equivalent for our five 
o'clock tea, the place of tea being generally taken by chocolate. At this 
particular merienda however, we had fama/les to eat and 


{ ) atole to drink. Atole de pifia, being translated, means pine 
apple gruel; but gruel is a very poor word for the memor 
able beverage made in Dojfia Pepita’s kitchen. 

One of the first things we did after reaching home was to 


| 








try afole; and I give below our anglicized edition of the 
recipe. We also speedily made bufiuelos, and were so 
charmed with the result that we gave an afternoon tea to 
friends, where our atole and bufiuelos were much admired. 
We brought a little iron mould with the wooden handle 
from Mexico, bat any tinsmith could easily make one 
from the sketch I have given. 

BUNUELOS—M#XICAN FRITTERS.—1% ths. of flour, 1'> pints of milk, 1 egg, a pinch 


of sugar and salt, 3 teaspoonfuls of Royal baking 
powder. Mix the flour, baking powder, sugar 


and salt together and sift. Beat the egg and mix = 
it with the milk: beat again, then add to the | 
other ingredients and stir thoroughly. The bat _ 

ter should be as thick as rather thick pancake SY 





\ 


gently in the lard until the bufiuelo floats away S/) 


on the lard When it is cooked to a golden 
brown, fish it out with a fork. Continue to dip 
the mould first in the batter, then in the lard 
until all the batter is used up. Then either dip 


the cakes in a simple syrup of sugar and water 
or powder with sugar THE BUNUELOS MOULD 


-—J 
batter. Have some lard hot as for frying dough mn 
nuts ; dip the mould carefully into the batter, 

just enough to cover the bottom, then shake it LA, 


I give Dona Pepita’s recipe for tamales more out of curiosity than any- 
thing else-—for I do not think many readers will be industriously 
enough inclined to try them. 


TAMALES.—Place some ripe corn with a little piece of lime, and enough of water to 
well cover it, on the fire and let it boil until the corn begins to peel. When it is cool, 
rub between the hands until the skin and the kernel separate. Rinse in several 
waters, and witha knife pick the little black points out of each grain, and leave it 
soaking in water out in the air over night— the Mexicans believe the dews possess 
special virtue for blanching the corn, and a good cook prides herself on the whiteness 
of her /amales. The next day the corn is ground on the me/ate (in a mortar will do) 
Then for nine pounds of the prepared corn take a pint of warm water and an ounce 
of salt; mix and beat with the hands, adding gradually 2 ths. of melted lard. Con 
tinue beating until when you place a little ball of the dough on water it will float 
Have some dried corn husks ready (which have been well washed), and on each husk 
place a generous spoonful of the dough ; add some gewtso (stuffing), tie up and steam 
for about four hours 

Gutso.—Toast some red peppers, taking care that they do not burn ; then soak 
them in tepid water until they are soft. Remove the seeds and veins; grind in a 
mortar with a piece of bread fried in lard, a little bit of chocolate, some cinnamon, all 
moistened with a little stock, in which a small bit of pork has been boiled. Put all 
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these, with a little lard, into a saucepan and when it bubbles add the pork minced 


fine. Wet it boil up and it is ready for the dough 

SWEET TAMALES.—Are made in precisely the same way, only that the salt is 
omitted and 1 th. of white sugar added, and raisins, cut up almonds and aniseseed ar 
put in the dough according to taste 

Of course the above quantity makes a large number of tamales. They are difficult 


to make well, but are extremely delicate and delicious 





ATOLE DF P1Xa (Pineapple Gruel).—The Mexicans prepare the corn for « 
much the same way as for /ama/es ; but it is very nice made as follows: Into 5 pints of 
fast-boiling water sprinkle 11 heaping tablespoons of Indian meal and : teaspoonful of 
salt. Stir well and boil foran hour. Grate one-half of a large pineapple: mix with 
it one pound of sugar, a small bit of cinnamon, 1 pint of boiling water, stir well and 
ur int i pitcher and 


strain into the boiling meal. Stir the mixture well again, p 
serve hot or cold. If cold, it looks pretty in glass custard-cups 

CHILES RELLENOS DE PIcADILLo (Stuffed Green Peppers Choose large green 
peppers with a thick skin. Toast them for a few minutes the Mexicans put them 
right on the coals, but they toast nicely on the stove or on a hot pan. Then remove 
the thin outer skin, the seeds and the veins, which are very hot (or, as the Mexicans 
say, ‘‘ muy bravo’’). Let them soak in salt and water for an hour ; this will remove 
all unpleasant fieriness. Stuff and fry either plain or rolled in egg and bread crumbs ; 
and before removing them from the fire pour over them some tomato sauce. To make 
the stuffing, chop up some cold meat fine, mix with it an onion, a clove, salt, all chop 
ped fine, and cook ; adding, if you wish, a sprinkle of vinegar To make the sauce 
toast the tomatoes in the same manner as the peppers, mash them with a little salt 
strain and cook with a little butter 

MEXICAN STUFFING FOR TURKEY.—Soak a couple of rolls or a piece of bread 
finely crumbled, in a quart of milk. When sufficiently soaked, add three eggs (with 
out beating) oz. butter, a little salt and dust of nutmeg, 4 oz. almonds blanched and 
cut into small pieces. After beating this mixture well, put it to bake in the oven ; and 
when it is cooked (you can tell this by testing it with a straw as you would a cake 
stuff the turkey 

CHILE SAUCE rake some ripe peppers and toast on the fire until they are the 
color of gold. While they are still warm, remove the outer skin, the veins and seeds 
Add to what remains, when cool, the juice of an equal number of tomatoes toasted in 
the same manner as the peppers, a little salt, an onion (if liked), and crush all together 
with a little water 

FRIJOLES, OR MEXICAN BROWN BEANS. Boil the beans in an earthen vessel until 
they are very soft. This will take four to eight hours. Mash them, have some lard 
boiling hot in a frying pan, pour the mashed beans into it and let them fry until they 
are comparatively dry. Sometimes shredded onions are stirred into the lard just 
before the beans are added ; or grated cheese or pods of red peppers 

CANDIED PraACHEs.—Take 25 large peaches and let them lie in water for a little 
while, then remove the down by rubbing with acloth. Stone them and put them in a 
kettle with 2 ths. granulated sugar—a laver of peaches and a layer of sugar—add one 
half pint water and place on a moderate fire. When the syrup is thick, take off the 
fire, and put peaches and syrup together in a dish. Flatten the peaches with a wooden 
spoon and turn from time to time, putting them in a place where the sun will shine 
on them. When they are nearly dry, rollin colored sugar. They will keep along time 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
BY HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER. 

APAN, ‘‘the Land of the Chrysanthemum,” is far away ; but the 
United States can boast one small corner, at least, where this 
superb flower attains its most wonderful development and 

blooms in perfect beauty. 

In the Eastern States these favorite flowers hold sway beneath the pro- 
tecting glass of greenhouses, carefully guarded, and zealously watched. 

At the interesting chrysanthemum shows which are yearly becoming 
more popular in the Eastern cities, flower-lovers are delighted with the 
size and beauty of the blossoms which testify to the cultivator’s care 
and skill. But what are these exhibits compared with the wonderful 
display one sees in Southern California — chrysanthemum which never 
knew a shelter save the blue sky itself, no covering but the golden 
sunshine, no careful regulating of temperature? For here the choicest 
varieties grow and bloom out of doors among the roses and lilies. 





Collier, Eng Photo. by King. Santa Paula 

At the annual chrysanthemum fair held in the beautiful Universalist 
church in Santa Paula, such a profusion of flowers, and of almost in- 
credible size, was displayed, that even here, where one so soon grows 
accustomed to seeing flowers on a large scale, they awaken wonder 
Very many of the blossoms measured twelve inches in diameter, and 
some even attained the wonderful dimensions of fifteen inches. But 
although so large, there is not the least suggestion of coarseness in 
texture or coloring. Delicacy of tint distinguishes the chrysanthemum 
even on so large a scale, and almost every color is seen in a well- 
arranged display — pure white, cream-colored, lemon-yellow, golden- 
brown and orange, bronze and purple, crimson and deep purple, and 
pink through all the lovely gradations of that hue. 

One admired feature of the exhibit was an exact miniature of the 
church where the fair took place. The model was from three to five 
feet high, and composed entirely of chrysanthemums. 


Santa Paula 
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A PRE-DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 


8 MARY M. BOWMAN 


N the April number of this magazine was printed a sketch, with por- 
trait, of Olive Mann Isbell, the first American school-teacher in 
California. 

When the Isbell party reached the head of Bear river in 1546, they 
camped several days to rest. After drying towels they had washed in 
the stream, the women were surprised to find them heavy with some 
shining substance. ‘‘What do you suppose it is, Olive?’’ asked Mrs. 
Aram. 

‘**I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Isbell, ‘‘but I think it must be isinglass.”’ 

When some of the richest mines were discovered on Bear river the 
mystery was explained. The ladies then knew who had been the first 
Americans to find gold in California, though they never put forward 
their claims to that much disputed honor. 

In October, 1847, Doctor Isbell and wife settled on a stock ranch em- 
bracing three leagues of land, obtained from the Indians, eight miles 
north of the present site of Stockton, on the Calaveras river, on the trail 
leading from San José to Sutter’s Fort. 

The Wimmers, who were to board the men during the building of 
Sutter's Mill, arrived in California the same year as the Isbells ; and the 
Doctor being their physician, the families at the mill and the ranch 
kept in touch. Mrs. Wimmer had lived near the gold mines in Georgia 
previous to her marriage. 

Soon after settling in camp she observed glittering particles in the 
water, which she declared were gold. Her son and others had picked up 
small flakes, over which there was much dicussion. 

It was not surprising therefore that she, washing clothes near the 
ditch on that eventful morning, should have been attracted by Marshall 
examining intently something in his hand. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she asked. 
‘*T believe it is gold”’ he replied. ‘‘ Bring it here,’’ she said, “ put it in 
my soap suds. If it turns black it is not gold, but if it comes out bright 
it surely must be gold, it is so heavy.”’ 

They put the nugget in the suds, and the world knows how well it 
stood the test 

After an unsuccessful attempt at gold-finding, in which they came 
near losing their lives at the hands of the Indians, Captain Weber, Dr. 
Isbell and ten other men organized the Stockton Trading Company and 
opened a trading post where Weaverville now stands. They took ample 
supplies of beef, bought all the goods to be had at Sutter’s Fort and em- 
ployed twenty-five Indians to dig for them. The bewitching metal came 
in so fast, the stock was soon exhausted, even to their clothing, save 
drawers and shirts. Before this news reached the ranch, Mrs. Isbell sent 
to the rancheria on the Calaveras, for an Indian to dig a well. When 
he appeared the blood froze in her veins, for he was dressed in the 
Doctor’s boots and the corduroy trousers she had made him. ‘‘ Where 
did you get those clothes?’’ she asked excitedly, fearing her husband 
had been killed. ‘‘ Bought them,’’ he responded laconically, ‘‘ Indians 
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getting all white man’s clothes now.”’ The next day Captain Weber re- 
turned with tidings of their success. They had sent to Yerba Buena for 
beads, calico, raisins—in fact anything to please the red man’s fancy. 
They traded pound for pound ; a pound of beads or calico for a pound 
of gold. Small wonder that men almost lost their reason in such an ex- 
perience. Mrs. Isbell sent her ribbons, handkerchiefs and finery to swell 
the medium of exchange. With the aid of a boy nine years old she 
managed the ranch and made short gowns and petticoats for the squaws 
for which the company paid her two ounces of gold a suit. 

One midnight in the month of August, a band of Mokelumne Indians 
led by chief José Jesfis appeared at the ranch. 

‘* What do you want ?”’ ask the mistress. 

“We have found gold on the Stanislaus river,"’ said the chief. 

Turning to old Juan, her vaquero, she said ; ‘‘ Have my mare saddled 
at four o’clock and we will go to see the Doctor.’’ With supplies of 
bread, butter and meat they set off in the morning and when the sun set 
had reached camp with the news, and Mrs. Isbell was sewing on a calico 
dress for a squaw who insisted on appropriating the one she wore. But 
when it was finished one of the stronger sex took it for his own use. 
Camp Weber was soon deserted for the new field on the Stanislaus, which 
proved to be the richest yet found. 

This camp at the first mines opened in California left its impress in 
the town of Weaversville—whose name is a mispronunciation of Captain 
Weber's. 

The first visit Doctor Isbell made to the ranch from the Stanislaus 
he carried (with the aid of a boy) eighty pounds of gold. He threw the 
sack on the floor and opening it said to his wife; ‘‘ Here, Olive, hold 
your hand,” and placed in it a kidney-shaped nugget that weighed seven 
pounds and three ounces, the largest taken out. It was sent to Mrs. 
Isbell as a gift from the Company. It was afterwards sold to some 
Englishmen, in San Francisco, for $3,000; and they sent it to Her 
Majesty, the Queen. 

In the absence of banks, gold was concealed below the floor, under the 
bed ; disguised in every conceivable shape, even put under setting hens 
for the country by this time was fast filling with ‘‘ Sidney ducks,” from 
Australia and hordes of gold-seekers from everywhere ; and the halcvon 
days were past. 

The Isbell ranch on the main highway to the diggings became the 
stopping place for travelers, and at the prices paid in those days the 


mistress found her own gold mine. 


Los Angeles 

















LEARNING SPANISH. 


HE experience of a middle-aged friend of mine is a fair illustration 
of how Spanish is mof mastered in six lessons. He wrestled 
with the language for six months and made no progress what- 

ever. What he learned one day he forgot the next, and finally gave up 
the attempt. 

He thinks that if he had started earlier in life, when he had more teeth 
and energy, or had not placed so much confidence in Ollendorf, he might 
have become the proprietor of a few useful phrases. 

In the matter of Ollendorf, I sympathized with him. Many people 
are seduced by the beauty and simplicity of the language, and the pos- 
sibility of extended commercial relations with Mexico, to invest a block 
of their capital in a Spanish Ollendorf. This is usually the first onslaught 
on a foreign tongue. Some deem it the principal part of the business, 
and are greatly surprised to find that their Ollendorf does not do the 
rest. When they purchase the fee simple of an inside method of doing 
something difficult, they naturally look for an era of restful endeavor. 
It does look easy at first ! 

You glance at the vocabularies intelligently and find many free-born 
American words feebly disguised in Spanish lace ; you recognize so much 
of the Latin you skipped at college that you are satisfied the labor of 
acquiring the language has been overestimated. You only require a 
teacher to give you a few lessons in pronunciation perhaps, and the 
trick is done ! 

When you have mastered Spanish, you can glide gently into Italian, 
Portuguese and French — you learnt some French at school, you know- 
and then you can think in five languages ! 

Alas! the purchaser of an Ollendorf finds, sooner or later, that he has 
not secured the right kind; that all the spare time he formerly controlled 
has left him ; and the more he seems to know, the less he comprehends. 

It is my private opinion that one thousand Ollendorfs are purchased 
before one person masters Spanish, and he that learns the language 
never bought one. 

I have been introduced to several patented methods of learning Spanish 
in a week or two, but never cultivated their acquaintance. Next to 
living among a Spanish-speaking people, the best method is to employ a 
good teacher, and then work as 1f you had to do tt for a living. 

While the language is several degrees easier'than Chinese, it is difficult 
enough to give trouble. You realize this when you get close up to it. 

The first thing an intelligent American discovers in Mexico is that the 
natives use a poor quality of Spanish. This was my own experience, 
but as the Mexicans were not disposed to mind it, I let the matter drop. 

There is one sensible thing about the Spanish language—the alphabet 
means something. You cannot take a handful of letters and call them 
a word—as we do in English. Utility is not sacrificed to architectural 
beauty, as in Russian and some other languages. If you wish to spell a 
word, you enumerate its component sounds, if you happen to remember 
them, and get the letters. Desiring the word, you gently call the letters 
by their baptismal names, and you have it. In our own anti-phonetic 
language, the spelling is for protective purposes, but in Spanish we spell 
for revenue only ! Hy O. 
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The holiday number (December) of the LAND OF SUNSHINE sa pisTINGUISHED 
will be far and away the handsomest, most readable and most NUMBER. 
valuable magazine ever issued in the Southwest. In letterpress and 
illustration the standard has been set unusually high. The leading 
article will be a charming and historically valuable paper by Jessie Ben- 
ton Frémont, the Isabella of our overland Columbus. Mrs. Frémont, 
now a resident of Los Angeles, is at 71 a woman of extraordinary intel- 
lectual power and charm. To talk back with her to the frontier days 
with their heroic simplicity, their large manhood, is quite like a breath 
out of Homer. Her broad grasp of those pregnant events 

quorum pars magna fuit 

which changed the whole balance of North America, is wonderfully 
adequate and clear. A daughter of statesmen when we had such folk, 
wife and mate of the savior of the West, friend of the leaders of govern- 
ment and of those large pioneers who builded for the nation faster and 
more wisely than our government ever did, she has had great opportun- 
ity and the mind to profit by it. The article will be copiously illus- 
trated, and will attract attention throughout the country. The other 
features of the magazine will be fully in keeping; the best work of the 
best writers of the Southwest. 

With this number the magazine concludes its third volume ANOTHER 
and so far its best. Success beyond its expectations, cordial MILE POST 
praise up to the full desserts of its earnest efforts, and an outlook which 
grows larger and brighter monthly, have marked its progress in the six 
months. Its fourth volume will be better than its third — but it will be 
a mistake not to bind and preserve Vol. III, which is the most diversi- 
fied and most illustrative work on Southern California ever yet published. 

Perhaps we should not so often forget what science really is an oriGINAL 
— neither an inaccessible mystery nor a holy show, but merely HIMSELF. 
our old friend Common Sense, working out to his logical goal — if we 


were not beset with so many self-unmade ‘‘scientists’’ who work the 
newspapers and make ‘‘discoveries.’’ They are the argus-I'd gentle- 
men who procreate Lost Races and proclaim Pre-historic Palaces from 
New Mexico to Bolivia, and Riderhaggard their finds in publications 
which measure science by sensation. They are earnest and learned ; 
but the one thing they lack. They bloom for a time, but are straight- 
way cut down and cast into the oven, simply because they cannot stand 
the searching sun of common sense. 

Prof. J. L. Wortman, of Columbia College, is the latest typical inno- 
cent. He has exhumed on Bitter Creek, Coi., what he is pleased to 
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term the Original Man —not to mention the eohippus —and he says 
that mow all talk against evolution has got to stop! It stopped, among 
people who ever think, without waiting for Mr. Wortman. It is highly 
probable that his Original Man is the bones of a cowboy’s late lamented 
monkey, as is declared by the people where he dug ; but whether it is or 
not, a college professor who digs for Original Man in the geology of 
Colorado had best take a course on the range. As for Bitter Creek ‘‘ the 
higher up you go, the wusser they get,’’ and his monkey is ‘‘ from the 
headwaters.”’ 

It is never too late to learn — but one may be pardoned for 
YET finding it sometimes a trifle too early. We can stand rather 
much from Frank G. Carpenter, who saws the universe into three- 
column lengths once a week, usually with laudable economy of sawdust; 
but at the way he boosts his latest cordwood upon the buck it is time to 
protest. 

So Miles ‘‘is the only regular officer who has conducted a systematic 
Indian campaign,’’ is he? God save the bark! Furthermore, Mr. 
Carpenter — beside whom the ashes of Columbus must find themselves a 
fool— has discovered that the only serious trouble with Miles is his 
modesty. As he interviewed the warrior, his information on this point 
is presumably authentic. 

A genial globe is this, where men who strode across it yesterday in 
unconscious gianthood are today kicked in their graves by the pigmy 
parvenu. And it isa pretty trait of a new country, where the compara- 
tive is yet unborn, that we cannot dress a living hero without stripping 
all the dead ones. 

Mr. Carpenter may rot know it, but there were Indian campaigns in 
America before Miles was born, and two or three good men. There 
have been several ‘“ regular officers’’ in the army of the United States, 
and several of them have made systematic Indian campaigns. American 
history was not quite a desert before he came to oasis it. Not to go back 
farther — for any man who knows the history of his country remembers 
some names — there was a Christian and a gentleman by the name of 
Mackenzie, whose record may outlast boiler-plate fame ; and before and 
since him have been many more, along the rising tide-line of our 
frontier. And, by heaven, there was one George Crook, who conducted 
more Indian campaigns that his successor has seen, and as systematic 
ones, and never kept an aid-de-camp Dapray to newspaper him. He was 
not such a modest man as to pursue reporters nor to hunger aloud for 
the Presidency ; but he managed to keep his egotism out of the public 
nostril. 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles has been and is a gallant soldier. His rise from 
crockery clerk in a Boston shop to (now) general commanding our 
small but husky army testifies to his courage, brains and appreciation of 
American politics. He has been not only a good soldier, but — what is 
not always synonymous — a successful one; partly because he deserved 
to rise, partly because he knew how to. With him, peace hath had her 
victories no less renowned than war—and “‘pulls’’ as potent. His 
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marriage, brought him the re-inforcements of the Sherman forces, 
general and senator. He understood what the press is made for and 
what society is made of; and his taste in aid-de-camps has never been 
equaled. 

His conduct in Chicago during the Debs rebellion was admirable. So 
would have been Col. Graham's or Col. Shafter’s, if either of these 
gentlemen had been in his place —and so of a hundred others. The 
average officer of the United States army has his faults, but may safely 
be trusted to be neither a scrub nor an anarchist. 

Gen. Miles’s Indian campaigns have not one serious fault from the 
military side — unless we are to credit the allegations of disregard of his 
superior officers. His Arizona conquest of the Apaches was perfect ; and 
upon it his latter fame chiefly rests. But it must not be forgotten that 
Crook invented that campaign and did the major work of it. Miles 
merely closed it, and upon Crook’s own lines. Absolutely the only in- 
novations he brought to the campaign were heliotrope signals and—print- 
er’sink. These worked well elsewhere, but not much in the field. He 
got Geronimo and peace solely by the tactics Crook invented and was 
cursed for— the use of Apache scouts 

It is idle to ask that any mortal shall be without sin and perfect; but 
somehow one would rather a great man’s lean side ran to almost any- 
thing else than the hiring of press-bureau aid-de-camps and the detrac- 
tion of ‘‘rivals.’”” There is room in the world for all of us— nay, more 
luckily still, there are even vooms for all of us, and we can lock the 
door, But this trying to turn everyone else out of this mortal house is 
not even good policy. The Agamemnons who deny brave men before 
them, lack humor. They have their day—but the newspapers are not 
immortality. They are not even the Presidency —and neither is any 
other sort of print. And until every man of this generation shall have 
gone beyond the route of politicians there are apt to be voices to speak 
up from the wilderness whenever self-seekers forget (or worse) the Gray 
Fox — the most seasoned, the most unvain, the manliest and the greatest 
Indian-fighter the United States ever had or now ever can have, but not 
the only seasoned, manly or great one 


The National Irrigation Congress, in its annual session at 4 pisTiNCT 
Albuquerque, discussed many matters pertinent to the great LOSS 
interest of the Southwest — that vast area in which we have learned how 
to make agriculture ‘“‘ science, not chance.’’ The international question 
of the sponging-up of the Rio Grande in New Mexico was ably dis- 
cussed; but the ‘‘ Fierce River of the North” will keep on being 
‘bravo ’’ when its room would be better than its company ; and being a 
sandbank when thousands along its lower course are starving for a 
ditchful of water. A real misfortune to the congress— and fully so felt 
by the members — was the withdrawal of Fred L. Alles from the secre- 
taryship. Mr. Alles had given to his post unusual ability and experi- 
ence; and it is a pity for the cause that he did not feel that he could 
longer sacrifice his personal business. But the congress has consolation 
in remembering that it had a secretary who was a gentleman and a 
scholar. 


If the National Educational Association really knows what is good for 
it, it will accept the invitation to hold its annual meeting in Los Angeles 
next July. It could not well go farther or fare better. There will 
hardly be such another chance for its members to get taste of the best 
education there is, and the sort many of them most need. Some of them 
will put very new wrinkles indeed into their ideas of the United States, 
and learn something of what geography means, some news of history 
and ethnography. Also, something about horizon and hospitality. 
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UNTIL ei li Dalton, we did not even 

know we were color-blind. Engineers 
who took red signals for green ones went 
their appointed way as angel-makers, and no questions 


asked. But nowadays, thanks to that ‘‘ atom-chem- 
AND MUCH THAT ist.”’ 


we have less credulity in the universal eye ; and no one 
SHOULD NOT BE. 7 . 


need apply for place as a trainman who cannot prove himself 
competent to read safety or danger by their hue upon a lantern. ‘‘ The 
will of God ”’ is not so keen for railroad accidents as it used to be. 

Every editor and every ms.-reader must wonder when we are to have a 
literary Dalton. Probably not soon. The feet of the millennium will be 
at the door when we begin to eye-test those who aspire to run a train of 
thought ; and fine or imprison any grammar-blind degenerate who shall 
be caught with a Penn in hand hopeing you are the Same. 

It is wholly beyond belief, to those outside the business of knowing, 
how many thousands (of worthy folk who in other walks of life elude 
the pound-keeper) look upon scrambled spelling, miraculous grammar 
and a pointlessness that passeth understanding as entirely fit to be sub 
mitted for publication. Not only are they competent to send verses (with 
inflammatory rheumatism in every foot) tothe North American Review, 
or a love-story to 7he Nation ; blind not alone to the sex but to the life of 
the periodical they ‘‘ read’? every week or month, they do not even 
notice that it does not print other crimes against language, and is there- 
fore unlike to print theirs. They are, in a word, intellectually color-blind. 

Still more surprising is that moral stone-blindness which marks a large 
class of scribblers. It would not seem to need overmuch vision to per- 
ceive that the man who lies because he is too lazy to tell the truth is as 
sinful as the fellow who ‘‘ went to’’ deceive-—-and even more contemptible. 
If the publisher were to use his material and pay him with a forged 
check, how swiftly he would perceive the fraud— how promptly appeal 

' 


to the constable! Every magazine is attempted by these cracksmen ; 


even a small and young one does not escape. The most impudent recent 


” 


jimmy found in this office is a “‘ historical article’’ on the discovery of 
California. Its author is a newspaper man ; but it is as unredeemed 

tissue of impossibilities as was ever written on the history of the South- 
west—and thatissaying much. ‘The writer counts among the discoverers 
of California ‘‘a priest named De Niza,’’ who ‘wrote a story of his 


” 


adventures. 

‘* His yarn was to the effect that a party, including himself, had left Florida 10 years 
previously for the west, and that all except himself and three others, one of whom was 
the negro cook, had been killed by Indians. After much traveling . they reached 
the end of their journey described as the present New Mexico They came to a 
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mountain, from the_heights of which they looked down into a beautiful valley and saw 
seven large cities, which were called the Seven Cities of Cibola could see that they 
contained innumerable bags of silver and gold, and ‘that the arrowheads were of 
emeralds He describes the Seven Cities as being within seven leagues of his 
position on the mountain-top. Acoma is undoubtedly the site of one of the Seven 
Cities; and Lagun (sic) is another. They are one hundred miles apart. This priestly 
romancer had undoubtedly been told of the Seven Cities of Cibola by friendly Indians, 

It is not known what became of the romancer, but his report brought out another 
expedition, with soldiers, and they remained 

Another pleasant reflection about all this is that it will be printed 
somewhere as fact ; and by the unstudious will be believed. There is 
not a true line in it—and it is so easy to learn truth! Fray Marcos of 
Niza had nothing to do with California. He never was in Florida, and 
never pretended to have been. He was not of the party of Cabeza de 
Vaca ; and that party never saw one of the Seven Cities, nor an inch of 
New Mexico. Fray Marcos came up to Zuni from Culiacan, Mexico ; 
and never made any such report as is here credited to him. Acoma was 
no more one of the Seven Cities than New York is; Laguna was not 
founded till a century and a half after Fray Marcos’s time; and the two 
are not 20 miles apart. It is perfectly well known what became of the 
heroic priest who discovered New Mexico, and saw the “ Cities of Cibola ”’ 
in 1539, and led Coronado to them the next year. He was no “‘ romancer,”’ 
but a man of lofty character and much learning, who scrupulously dis- 
criminated between what he saw and what he was told. Nor did the 
‘‘expedition with soldiers ’’ remain. 

Such are fair samples of the extraordinary mass of falsehoods which 
these remarks may keep someone else from being swindled with — and 
the case is typical of one phase of magazine experience. There is only 
one thing harder to be understood than a person who can do such things, 
and that is how he has thus far escaped getting on Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft’s staff of ‘* historians.”’ 


Dr. H. A. Reid, the painstaking historian of Pasadena, is STRAY LEAVES 


nearing the end of years of labor. His large and exhaustive volume on 
the ‘‘Crown of the Valley’’ is nearly through the press, and promises 
to be one of the most interesting and valuable local histories ever printed 
in the far West. Dr. Reid has done an important service in running 
down the truth of many much disputed matters which bear on broader 
history. His determination of the true site of Frémont’s headquarters 
in Los Angeles, it may be added, is corroborated by Gen. Frémont’s own 
statement to his daughter in 1858. 


Though still off rather new blocks, Chips improves— and so long as 
it does, one should not dilate too much upon the room for improvement. 
Still, one may hope that the publishers will not carry out their red-letter 
threat : 

The next issue of CAzps will appear on Saturday, Nov. 2, and will be issued weekly 
thereafter on Saturdays 

That might really become tiresome to the general reader, though an 
amiable plan for the editor and for such contributors as find themselves 
in ‘“‘the next issue.’’ 150 Nassau st., N. Y. 5 cents a copy, $2 a year. 
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Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. A., has made a pamphlet of his Our 
Neutrality Laws. Capt. Bourke is one of the best writers and one of 
the most widely known students in our army, and has turned his many 
years of service on our frontiers to valuable scientific account. The 
present pamphlet is instructive reading to Americans patriotic enough 
to wish the development of a foreign policy which shall no longer leave 
us a laughing-stock among civilized nations. Published for the author, 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


Some stir was made recently over a series of alleged remarkable pho- 
tographs of wild beasts from life by A. G. Wallihan, of Colorado. He 
was modestly proffering to magazine editors one of the pictures and 
a little of his literary skill for $50. He did break into Zhe Cosmo- 
politan. Now comes the Denver Great Divide, alleging that all these 
wild brutes were cleverly stuffed ones, toted out and stage-set in the 
wilderness, But the taxidermist’s best work was done on the public. 


Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, a California writer whose novel Her 
Majesty was a success, has just published 4x Unilessoned Girl, a story 
of school life. It is the sort of book most girls will like toread—and be 
none the worse for reading. It is bright, natural and unaffected, reason- 
ably planned and directly told. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.25. 

The Critic of Sept. 28 praises T.S. Van Dyke’s Game Birds at Home as 

A distinct advance over its predecessors from the same pen, and we think that no 
better praise can be bestowed upon it than to say that the sportsman lives vividly over 
again his own days afield as he wanders with the author 

It would seem that by this year of grace respectable publications in 
the East might have learned how to spell ‘‘bronco.’’ As some of them 
haven’t—including so careful a weekly as Puck—it may be well to remind 
them for the wth time that there is no such word as ‘‘broncho”’ in any 
language, and never was. 

Prof. A. J. McClatchie, of Throop Polytechnic (Pasadena), has issued 
in pamphlet his valuable Flora of Pasadena and Vicinity. He lists 1056 
species and varieties (of which 62 are new to science) ; and is confident 
that there are still others to be found. Published for the author, 25 cents. 

Geo. Hamlin Fitch, the literary editor of the San Francisco Chronicle 
is giving his Sunday page a flavor quite uncommon among the news- 
papers of that metropolis. One reason may be that he knows something 
about literature. 

Fred’k W. Blanchard has issued in very handsome shape his march 
Our Italy, which was played by the Royal Hawaiian Band and much 
admired. The Blanchard-Fitzgerald Music Co., Los Angeles, 50 cents. 


Stone & Kimball, Chicago, are bringing out in their important list of 


fall books Zhe Sister of a Saint, by Grace Ellery Channing Stetson, 


Pasadena. 
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ELSINORE. 


HE high hills through which the train has twisted for the past 
half-hour give way. A shrill whistle, the grind of the flanges on 
the curve—and the train stops broadside to the six and a half 

miles of blue water comprising Elsinore lake. 

For two miles the stage carries one along the lake’s eastern edge. A 
bath in the hot sulphur springs is the first thing in order. How the 
medicated waters seethe and bubble from the earth! You are assured 
by the attendant that he was carried there on a stretcher, unable to 
move hand or foot, but now, after a few month’s bathing, is able to 
carry the heaviest invalid with ease. Hundreds have come with stiffened 
joints and feeble bodies, and in a few months have gone away erect and 
strong. 

After tea, a row on the placid lake. You forget that you have crossed 
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Union Eng. A BIT OF THE LAKE 
dry plains in dusty cars. The verdure of the buckthorn and chaparral 
carpeting the foothills has turned to a velvety cushion of many hues ; 
the darkening cafions invite to the by-paths along their rippling streams. 
Twinkling lights all around bespeak happy homes and prosperous 
farms on the slopes that lean from the lake’s edge against the granite 
base of the foot-hills. 

Nearly a hundred years have flown since the Spaniards first settled in 
this beautiful place. La Laguna de los Machados was deeded to a 
family of that name. Here they lived the quiet, pastoral life peculiar 
to early California. Thousands of sleek cattle grazed on the adjacent 
mesas, bands of sheep reposed under the old sycamore that still affords 
shade to the camper. The old Machado adobe near the northern corner 
of the lake still stands under the mulberry trees. 

In the morning, as one starts on the fifteen-mile ride over the boule- 
vard that skirts the lake, one is charmed by the magnificent natural 
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Collier, Et CRESCENT BATH HOUSE Photo. by McMillen, River 
mirror that reflects the hills and sky. The ridges, velvety with foliage ; 
the cafions deep and dark ; the spots where gray granite bursts through ; 
the oak trees; the manzanita and wild plum bushes—all are portrayed 
in minute exactness. 

Nature has not dressed the hills in vain, for this year the bee has 
gathered from their variegated blossoms one hundred and fifty tons of 
nectar. And such honey—transparent and pure as the flower from 
which it comes! 

But here we stop and gaze in admiration at long rows of prune trees 
laden to the trunk with the blue fruit; while yonder, between rows of 
grapevines, are a dozen happy girls and boys picking the juicy fruit 
for drying into raisins. Green fields of alfalfa are on every ranch ; 
five to seven times a year it calls for the reaper, yielding from one to 
two tons per acre each harvest. 

All around the lake the same bustle and activity, the same beautiful 
scenes of home life are repeated. Here an apricot orchard; here a 
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vineyard ; there a prune or fig orchard surrounds a neat cottage. 

There is no irrigation, the soil—an alluvial deposit—being sub-irri- 
gated from the abundance of water underlying it at a depth of four to 
twelve feet. 

Away across the lake, shimmering in the morning sun, lies Elsinore. 
One involuntarily looks for the castle where the melancholy Prince of 
Denmark suffered ; but one’s dream is cut short by the practical driver : 
‘* Fruit ain’t the only thing we raise here. You see that band of hogs 
there? They feed ’round the edge of the lake and keep fat. Of course 
fruit’s a pretty good thing, especially when you can get 1,600 pounds of 
prunes off three trees, as I did this year. We've shipped thirty thousand 
sacks of grain, besides twenty cars of dried fruit.’ 

Thirty thousand tons of lignite coal is annually mined six miles 
northwest of Elsinore. The mountains all around teem with miners 
and prospectors ; eight miles north is the celebrated Good Hope Mining 
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Collier, Eng LAKEVIEW HOTEL Photo. by MeMillen, River 
Company, employing from thirty to seventy-five men on its rich prop- 
erty ; while in close proximity to the city an asbestos mine is in con- 
stant operation. 

Then there is the clay and pipe works, working a yellowish, sticky 
clay that is readily moulded to any required shape and when burnt 
becomes very hard and strong, especially adapted, to irrigation and 
sewer pipes. 

The lake is fed by the San Jacinto river, which has its source in the 
grand San Jacinto mountains towering thirty miles away. Its overflow 
by a narrow outlet close to the city is taken on to South Riverside and 
used for irrigation. 

Close by the banks of this outlet are the Hot Sulphur Springs, to 
which in times of old, came the aborigine with his ailments. 

Originally the Rancho delos Machados, comgutinng the land surround- 
ing the lake, contained fourteen thousand acres; but after being sold to 
the founders of Elsinore, it was subdivided into mall tracts containing 
from ten to fifty acres, where the ideal small farm of California is made 
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a reality. A house, perhaps a six or eight room cottage, neatly painted, 
is shaded by a few huge fig-trees; a double row of dark green orange 
trees lines the gravelly drive; a fountain plays in the bright flower 
garden ; a lawn of blue-grass runs to the edge of the cool veranda—all in 
turn surrounded by neat orchards of every variety of deciduous fruit 
trees. Down in the meadow a waving field of alfalfa surrounds a few 
cows ; a garden where the family vegetables are raised, a strawberry 
and blackberry patch, and a melon reserve all contribute to the happi- 
ness of the owners. Thus a population of two thousand people live 
within sight of the only fresh water lake of any magnitude in Southern 


California. 
The town has half a dozen stores, a bank, three hotels, livery 
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stable, drug stores, blacksmith shops, schools and pretty dwellings 
overlooking the entire community. It is reached by the Santa F« 
branch from San Bernardino. The Santa Fé system proposes to extend 
its line from the present station at the foot of the lake through the 
center of Elsinore to the coal mines and terra cotta works at the head 
Probably the line will later be extended to South Riverside, lessening the 
distance to Los Angeles by 40 miles. 

Here the sportsman may find game that will match his cunning. Early 
in the fall great flocks of ducks arrive from the cold northern countries. 
A little later, long V's of white geese settle on the lake’s edges. The 
foot-hills abound with California quail. Cotton-tail rabbits and dove 
are also plentiful, while in the higher mountains, deer abound. 

California is overflowing with favored spots, each one seeming to 
surpass, but Elsinore is unique, inasmuch as there is none other like 
it in the Land of the Afternoon. 
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THE HARBOR OF SAN PEDRO. 





F Los Angeles is to become the great city that its in- 
habitants confidentiy expect, it must have ocean 
commerce and a port that will accomodate deep 
water traffic. On the one hand it is not likely that 
it can grow toa large size without such a commerce, 
and on the other hand if it should obtain fair pro- 
portions, a large amount of deep-water traffic will 
come as a natural consequence. Most of the lum- 
ber which enters into the construction of the 15,000 
buildings in Los Angeles was brought here by water, 











and a large part of all the coal used has come by 





the same route. Grain and wine and fruit products are carried away 
from Ios Angeles by water, and the volume of such export material is 
steadily increasing. Since the government established a harbor at San 
Pedro, nearly a million dollars has been collected in import duties, 
enough to pay all the cost of the original construction. This latter fact 
should be borne in mind in any discussion as to the right of this section to 
have a harbor constructed by the general government, as a large percent- 
age of the smaller harbors constructed along the nation’s coast line have not 
paid a tithe of their original cost. In one year the sum of $160,000 was 
collected at San Pedro in import duties, which is five percent. interest on 
a larger amount than is proposed to put into the work of constructing the 
outside deep-water harbor. 

The local traffic is, however, only one element — and not the largest — 
that enters into the question of the need for harbor improvements. Na- 
ture has not favored the western coast of the United States as she has the 
eastern, and from San Francisco to San Diego, a distance of about 600 
miles, there does not exist a single harbor available in its natural state 
for deep-water traffic. All the Australian, Chinese, Japanese, Kast In 
dian or Sandwich Islands products seeking to find their way into this 
country must enter by the north, and if they are destined for the south 
must be conveyed there by rail. The transcontinental routes from San 
Francisco to the east and south abound in heavy grades, and traffic car- 
ried on through that port or through any of the harbors further north 
pays a serious tax in consequence. It is a short cut by easy grades from 
Los Angeles to New Orleans, and whenever the deep-water harbor is 
finished at San Pedro, a large amount of Oriental traffic will go by that 
route. Los Angeles is moreover, the commercial center of an area of 
nearly a quarter of a million square miles, generally known as the South- 
west, and embracing Arizona, New Mexico and parts of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California, As this section developes and becomes more 
thickly settled, a great commerce will spring up between it and outside 
countries, much of which must be carried on through Los Angeles and its 
port. From these three sources of traffic, the local or Southern Califor- 
nia, the general or Southwestern, and the international-transcontinental, 
there is a large volume of business ready to be transacted through a deep- 
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water harbor, in addition to the very respectable business now in ex 
istence. 

The question of where the deep-water harbor of Los Angeles is to be 
located is one that is no longer open to discussion. In 1871, the United 
States government had a thorough examination made of this section of 
the coast and selected San Pedro as the proper place to begin the con- 
struction of a permanent harbor. Before that time this port had been 
generally accepted by mariners, even back to Cabrillo, 350 years ago, as 
the most available point for landing men and goods. During the years 
from 1871 to 1892, appropriations were regularly allowed by congress un- 
til $955,000 had been expended on the work, and the depth at mean low 
tide of the water in the interior lagoon or estuary had heen increased 
from about 1'% to 16 feet (22 feet at high tide). About that time the 
question having been raised as to the relative availability of San Pedro 
and certain other locations, a commission was appointed to go over the 
ground and render a final decision. This was in 1891. The decision was 
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in favor of San Pedro. Efforts were then put forth to secure an appro 
priation for the construction of a deep-water harbor in the outer bay, but 
the Southern Pacific Railway objected on the ground that the report of 
the commission of engineers contained important errors \ second com- 
mission was therefore appointed, containing five of the most eminent har 
bor engineering authorities in the country, who made a thorough inves- 
tigation and reported in most unequivocal terms in favor of San Pedro. 
In all, this examination has been made five different times, with each time 
the same result. The standard authority on the subject of harbors in 
the United States is very naturally the engineering bureau of the gov- 
ernment. This bureau, being part of the Department of War, is not 
subject to change with every administration, and therefore contains the 
most thoroughly expert and at the same time the most disinterested 
authority available in such work. When the government is disposed to 
make harbor improvements in any quarter, the engineers of the War 
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Department are called upon to propose a plan. If any doubt exists as 
to the practicability of the proposed scheme, it is referred back to 
another set of engineers who give it a second consideration. Congress 
then votes to adopt or reject the plan, and if it is adopted a series of 
appropriations follow from year to year until the required sum is allowed. 

Now inasmuch as the harbor work cannot be undertaken without an 
appropriation from Congress, and inasmuch as that appropriation is 
dependent upon the favorable report of the engineering authorities, it is 
interesting to note what has been said on the subject of San Pedro Harbor 
by these authorities. In summing up the case the last commission of 
engineers (1892) say : 

“The present interests of the coastwise and foreign transportation of Southern 
California do not justify the construction of such a harbor, although they would 
doubtless be benefitted thereby ; but the prospective requirements of foreign com 
merce amply warrant the government in its establishment, even at large expense. 

; The Board is of the opinion that the location at San Pedro is decidedly the 
best, considered as a place of shelter and for receiving and discharging freight 

‘also the best as regards adaptability for construction and maintenance also 
the best and the cheapest as regards capacity for defense . “also the most 
eligible location in depth, width and capacity to accommodate the largest ocean- 
going vessels and the commercial and naval necessities of the government 

As far as the United States government is concerned no controversy or 
question exists, and the same may be said with regard to the great 
majority of the people of this section. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the Southern Pacific Railway still exerts its powerful influence at Wash- 
ington against this needed improvement. This corporation has in so 
many ways shown itself valuable to Southern California that its friends 
and well-wishers are hopeful its opposition to San Pedro is about to come 
to an end — but if not the work must go on just the same 

On consulting the map which accompanies this article the reader will 
note that the harbor of San Pedro, as projected, consists of two parts 
(1) The outside bay or deep-water harbor, which is to be constructed by 
the building of a sea wall curved from Point Firmin to the south and 
east, which will protect the harbor from the southwestern winds. (2 
The inner harbor which has been constructed by the filling in of the 
east, side of the lagoon with a substantial stone breakwater. By this 
means the tide currents have been carried over the bar in such a way as 
to scour out the entrance, giving, as has been said, 22 feet of water at 
high tide—enough for most of the coast-wise traffic. Two projects of 
improvement are under consideration: One for the construction of the 
outer sea wall, which will cost over two anda half millions of dollars, and 
will make a harbor capable of holding all the deep sea commerce ever 
likely to come to this section ; and the other for the further dredging of 
the interior basin, giving it greater wharfage to the north and allowing 
the entrance of vessels of deeper draught. In a recent special report, 
Col. W. H. H. Benyaurd, U. 8. Corps of Engineers, declares that if the 
dredging of the interior basin were resumed a sufficient depth of water 
could soon be secured to accommodate all except the very largest ocean- 
going vessels—sufficient, at least, for the probable traffic of the next four 
or five years. The extension of wharves and other improvements to a 
point nearly 2000 feet beyond where the former work ended shows the 
growth of the harbor, and will call for an extension of the government’s 
work in that direction. One or two hundred thousand dollars put into 
dredging this interior basin will accomplish a vast amount of good, and 
it is generally understood that the effort at the next session of Congress 
will be put forth chiefly along that line. 

It is now four years since all government work ceased at San Pedro, and 
the people are impatient to see it resumed. No other individual public 
enterprise bears with such importance on the future welfare of this 
section, and for that reason it will call out the undivided interest of our 
active and progressive business men. 
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EDUCATION OF A CHINESE PHYSICIAN. 


BY T. FOO YUEN, M. D 
N my country the practice of medicine is a 
very honorable and lucrative profession, 
the right to follow which is purposely 
made very difficult. The boy whose parents 
choose for him this life-work, is told at the 
outset that it means an arduous course of 
study, commencing usually at about the age 
of fourteen years and continuing until the 
student has reached the prime of life. In 
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China a professional man expects to live and work until he is eighty or a 
hundred years of age, or even older, and is fully satisfied to devote the 
first half of his life to a preparation for usefulness in the other half. 

All the studies of the Chinese boy who is to be a physician are directed 
in the one channel. He is not taught literature or science before he is 
taught medicine, but every faculty of his mind is concentrated upon his 
chosen career. He is first taught to read and write, and is then placed at 
once under the tuition of a skilled physician and begins with the study 
of botany. The Chinese use in their practice of medicine only vegetable 
substances, roots, herbs, barks, leaves and berries. More than three 
thousand of these remedial agents are employed, and the student must 
be thoroughly familiar with all the properties of each. He must be able 
to analyze and classify them, to tell the localities in the broad Chinese 
empire where each is grown to the greatest perfection, and the proper 
season for gathering it. He must understand all its medicinal properties 
at various stages of growth, and, as he becomes farther advanced in his 
studies, he must know the properties of these herbs in the combinations 
that make up the varied and complicated prescriptions of the Chinese 
physician. He moves from place to place and studies under different 
physicians so as to become familiar with the plant-growths of all 
sections. 

From nine to twelve years are devoted to these researches. The pros- 
pective physician is now a man of from twenty-three to twenty-six years 
He remains with different physicians about ten years longer, acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the effects of his herbs upon the human system, 
and studying the preparation of prescriptions. The next step is diag- 
nosis. Chinese physicians diagnose disease entirely by the pulse. The 
theory of this is that the condition of each of the vital organs, whether 
normal or abnormal, and the constitutional power, or vitality, of the 
individual are indicated by the pulse. This theory rests upon certain 
well defined principles, the practical application of which requires a 
great deal of experience. The student is not permitted to see the 
patients whose bodily ailments he is to explain. An arm is thrust 
through an aperture in a door and his only guide in reaching a decision 
is the pulse. As he advances, every possible test of his proficiency in 
this respect is applied. 

The studies are constantly reviewed and every step is committed to 
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memory. The Chinese student is kept as much as possible by himself. 
The preference is to send him away from home at the very commence- 
ment and to keep his mind busy with his work, even to the exclusion of 
home and family matters. His vacations are few and far between. The 
object of this rigid discipline is two-fold: to develope the mental faculties 
and to make the student, as far as posrible, independent of text-books. 
Were every book in the medical libraries of China to be destroyed by 
fire, their contents would still exist intact in the minds of those who 
have mastered them. 

After gaining facility in diagnosis by the pulse, the student commences 
to write prescriptions, still under the supervision of skilled doctors. He 
has already been taught the functions of the different vital organs, the 
construction of the human body and the effect of medicines upon diges- 
tion and nutrition. In China all these facts were determined by vivisec- 
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tion, which was very largely practiced thousands of years ago, principally 
by enterprising individuals. The results of these investigations were 
discredited by the mass of the Chinese people, as they are today by 
English-speaking races, and the existence of the custom, at any period, 
has frequently been denied. But the truth is, that it was once largely 
followed, although in secret, and the Chinese student of medicine is 
today referred to vivisection as the origin of most of the theories upon 
which his science is based. 

After about twenty years of study under tutors, the Chinese physician, 
now a man of from thirty-three to forty years, knocks at the door of the 
university. The examinations required at this point are very rigid and 
many students fail in them. There is in China only one university—the 
Imperial University of Pekin—at which purely Chinese methods of 
instruction are still pursued. There are other universities, organized by 
foreigners under government patronage, at which the arts and sciences 
of Europe and America aretaught. But of these I do not intend to speak. 
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As a rule only two years are spent at the university, the student in that 
time reviewing his whole course, with constant memorizing of medical 
principles. The theory and philosophy of medicine are taught him after 
he has already learned their application in practice. The Chinese uni- 
versity student works almost entirely at night. 

Surgery is in China a distinct profession from medicine, and the student 
of the latter is not trained in specialties. He becomes, however, 
thoroughly versed in hygiene, everything pertaining to diet and the 
relative values of foods in health or disease, and in preventive medicine. 
He believes that, except in cases of accident, all derangements of the 
human system arise from imperfect nutrition or a disordered state of one 
or more of the vital organs, frequently caused by the disturbing effects 
of climatic conditions or the influences of the five natural elements, 
namely: fire, water, earth, vegetation and minerals. His treatment is 
usually directed towards restoring the harmonious action of these organs 
and consequently the strength and vitality of the patient, leaving to 
nature the directing of that strength to the seat of disease. 

The educated Chinese believe in keeping well rather than in 
becoming ill and then perhaps being cured. All well-to-do aul, 
Chinese families employ physicians by the year, whose duty is 
to prevent sickness rather than to cure it. In matters of health 
the Chinese are, as a rule, temperate, sober and self-restrained 
The hurry and worry of American business life are unknown in 
China. Were the American people, with their superior hered- 
itary endowments of mental and physical force, as careful in 
observing the laws of health as are my countrymen, they would 
be to the latter a race of giants as compared with a race of pig- 
mies. Yet, with the conditions as they exist today, I believe 
that the ancient peoples of China will long outlast the Cau- 
casian races. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL FIGURES. 


HE annual report of the Board of Education of the city of Los 


Angeles is significant of the progress of the schools. The total 

number of census children (between the ages of 5 and 17 years) 
is 16,956, in 1895 ; an increase of 2,213 over 1894. There are 290 teachers 
this year, as against 252 last. In 1885 the number was 68. 

The County Superintendent of Schools reports a total of 34,245 children 
of school age in Los Angeles county ; besides 13,148 under five years old. 
Of these, only 1026 are foreign-born, and 46,367 are natives. There are 
in the county 394 primary, 170 grammar and 6 high schools. There are 
600 teachers, of whom 486 are women. Their salaries aggregate $360,122; 
and the value of buildings and furniture amounts to $1, 395,030. None of 
these schools run less than six months; and only three of them less 
than eight months. 

Besides these public schools there are in the county 17 private schools, 
with 129 teachers and 1361 pupils. 





